A New Door Has Now Been Opened on the History of the D&H Canal 
By S. Robert Powell, Ph. D. 


In April, 1857, the D&H, seeking to recover the additional tolls which it asserted the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company owed the D&H following the third enlargement of the D&H Canal, 
filed suit in the New York Supreme Court, Ulster County, against the PCC. The pleadings and 
testimony that constitute the record of those proceedings, 1857-1861, were published in eight 
volumes which, before the present digital age, were not easily accessible to historians. Those 
volumes have now been digitized and are accessible to all. 


Recorded in those volumes, which today are of marginal interest as judicial records, is an 
immense quantity of data about and descriptions of the D&H Canal and its operations that is not 
included in any of the published histories of the D&H Canal. Consider the following examples: 


1. Hours of operation of the locks on the D&H Canal: When asked if the locks on the 
D&H Canal were kept open during the entire night, Russel F. Lord, the Superintendent of the 
canal, replied: “They generally are, except at some parts of the season when they are closed 
during part of the night [from September or October until the close of navigation when the locks 
were closed from 12 o’clock P.M. until 6 o’clock in the morning], except from 12 o’clock 
Saturday night, to 12 o’clock Sunday night, when the lock tenders are requested to close the 
locks. During all other hours, night and day, unless otherwise directed by an officer on the canal 
[the locks are open].” 

Letter dated February 6, 1850 to John Wurts, Esq. from R. F. Lord, D&H Canal 
Engineer/Superintendent: “The opening of the locks night and day, although at this additional 
expense, will prove an economical arrangement and furnish the means of making a considerable 
reduction in the cost of freight after [the] boatmen get organized...” George W. Tuthill: Q. State 
during what part of the day you ran in making your trips with the large boats in 1850 and 1851? 
A. We ran them night and day when the way was clear, except on Sundays... I think that by 
running night and day in those years, it would shorten the time. . . from two and a half to three 
days per trip.” 

The point of view of the Canal superintendents on this question: Calvin Hasbrouck, 
superintendent of the first division: “Boating goes much smoother, and with less difficulty, and 
they apparently make as good time when the locks are closed from 4 to 6 hours during the night, 
as when they are running all night.”; Ralph W. DePuy, superintendent of the 2™ division: Q: “Do 
boatmen make any better time, or any more trips, in a season when running night and day, than 
when the lay up 5 or 6 hours during the night for rest?” A. “They always make better time over 
my division when laying up part of the night, than when they run all night.” 

R. F. Lord note: Lord, who became the chief engineer of the Canal in 1831, began 
working for the D&H in March 1826 as assistant to Porteus R. Root, Esq., resident engineer on 
the Delaware Division of the Canal (from Bird’s-nest Rock to a point near Van Tuyl’s Basin, 
about 17 or 18 miles in length). 


2. Boats used by the PCC and the D&H: R. F. Lord: “The usual model of boats used by 
the defendants [PCC] is a round bowed boat, carrying from 115 to 120 tons each; some of them 
have carried more than 120 tons [The defendants also use] the round-bowed sectional scows 


[which] I consider to be the most economical boats for canal transportation; they cost less than 
the round-bowed boats; they are lighter, and carry more cargo with the same draught of water. 
The round bowed boats are safe to use on the Hudson River to Port Ewen and New York. The 
sectional scows are not. A round-bowed boat of 125 tons cost $1,400 in 1853; a sectional scow 
cost from $900 to $925 in 1853... In 1853, the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company had 553 
boats of all kinds [emphasis added] on the canal.” 


3. The Six Neversink Locks in the 1857 enlargement of the Canal: R. F. Lord: “The 
six locks at the Neversink on the old canal were of the same width as the others on the old canal; 
on the enlarged canal these locks are 15 1⁄2 feet wide, making them six inches wider than those on 
the other part of the enlarged canal where navigation is descending towards tide-water; [These 
locks were made six inches wider]...to give more room for displacing the water when an 
ascending boat was going into them, and to save power as well as to increase their speed. The 
additional width was made to aid the ascending boat upon entering a lock on the lower level, as 
well as to make it easier to draw the boat out, when it was raised to the upper level; the aid for 
drawing out on the upper level would not have been needed if the boat could have been flooded 
out. [On all the other locks on the canal where loaded boats are going to tide-water] the boats can 
be flooded out... [In flooding] the water is let in from the upper paddles so as to flood the boat 
out without the aid of much horse-power, and, generally, by the time the horses get a tight line, 
the boat is out of the lock, and moving with the ordinary speed it attains on the levels between 
locks... There is also a tow-path on each side of the canal [on these Neversink locks] of similar 
effect to the double tow path at High Falls; ... these changes at the Neversink make the 
navigation of boats through the aqueduct and locks more easy and with greater dispatch than was 
on the old canal; there is a material saving of time...” 


4. D&H Canal Boats in 1860: 454 boats ran on the Canal in 1860: 1 boat made 12 canal 
trips (12 total trips), 36 made 11 trips (396 total trips), 133 made 10 trips (1,330 total trips), 112 
made 9 trips (1,008 total trips), 65 made 8 trips (520 total trips), 31 made 7 trips (217 total trips), 
22 made 6 trips (132 total trips), 18 made 5 trips (90 total trips), 10 made 4 trips (40 total trips), 8 
made 3 trips (24 total trips), 6 made 2 trips (12 total trips), and 12 made 1 trip (12 total trips). For 
the season: 454 boats made 3,793 total trips). 


5. Cost, per season, of running a 50-ton boat in 1849 (exclusive of repairs, allowing 
her to make 14 trips in the season, supposing the boat’s crew to consist of three hands): George 
Wood: “Captain’s wages, $105; Bowman’s wages, $42; Driver’s wages, $28; Board of crew, 
$143.50; use of horse for season, $37.50; oats, 25 bushels, $70; hay and stabling, $26.25; horse- 
shoeing, about $10.50; bow and stern lines for the season, 55 lbs., $6.60; six tow lines, 72 lbs, 
$8.64; lights for the season, about $3.50; harness would cost $10, and last three years, the repairs 
to it would average $1.50 per season, thus making the expense for harness per season $4.83; feed 
baskets, &c., $2; installments for use of boat, $8 per trip, $112 per season. Cost of unloading 
Canal boat, five cents per ton. Total cost per season, $600.32.” 


6. Crossing the Delaware River before the Roebling Aqueduct was built: Peter P. 
Yaple: “If the river was low, we would give headway to the boat with our horses, and shoot 
across it, as we call it; and take the horse in a scow and draw it over by a line or cable crossing 
the river; if the river was high we would run our boat to the scow, and take a line out on the scow 


and haul the boat over by hand.” Russel F. Lord: “...on the old canal [before the Delaware 
Aqueduct was built] the boats crossed the Delaware River in a pool created by the Delaware 
dam, using a rope ferry to transfer the horse from one side to the other...” 


7. Boats passing each other on the Canal: Orlando Tuthill: “...the horse going up the 
canal to take the inside of the tow-path, and the horse coming down to stop and drop his line so 
as to allow the other horse to pass over it...” Questions by attorney, answers by Tuthill: Q. “Can 
boats pass each other when meeting unless one of the horses stops?” A. “They do sometimes.” 
Q. “How do they get over the line?” A. “They take the line over them.” Q. “How is that done if 
the horse does not stop?” A. “They hold it up over the boat.” Q. “Do you pretend to say that this 
can be done when the line is “taut,” while the horse is drawing the boat with the line?” A. “They 
frequently make us do it, or else fine us for not doing so.” 


8. Wages for “a crew of colored persons”: Peter P. Yaple: Questions by attorney, 
answers by Yaple: “You have stated that you had a crew of colored persons on your boat in 
1853, whose wages cost you $33 a month; what would it have cost you that season for wages if 
you had contracted with a white man to furnish the crew to run the boat?” A. “The man to whom 
I spoke previously to my hiring the colored man wanted $40 a month.” 


9. Rules and regulations for the running of boats: Russel F. Lord: “The rules, 
regulations and by-laws, for the government of the canal, are made by the stockholders; the rules 
for the government of the lock-tenders have been made by me.” 


10. Width of the Canal: Russel F. Lord: “About three miles of the navigation from 
Eddyville is slack-water navigation in the Rondout Creek; I should think something more than 
one-eighth of the whole length of the canal was natural basins were the water flows out wider 
than the usual canal width.” 


11. First PCC coal carried on the Canal: John Wurts, in the March 26, 1850 Annual 
Report to the Board of Managers and Stockholders of the D&H reported: “An arrangement has 
been entered into with the Pennsylvania Coal Company, by which this Company will receive and 
market all their coal on tide-water, charging them with a proportionate amount of all expenses, 
and a commission on sales. Such an arrangement is deemed beneficial to the interest of both 
parties.” 

Russel F. Lord: “Their [PCC] first coal was cleared from Hawley on the 8" of June, 
1850... For the years 1850 and ’51 there was an arrangement between the two companies, by 
which the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company let the boats and received the coal of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Company at Rondout, and paid the freight thereon; the coal went into the 
common stock and was sold by the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, and the proceeds 
paid over... In 1852 the PCC commenced carrying their own coal on the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal...” 


12. The Six Divisions of the D&H Canal: (1) Eddyville to Lock No. 22 (14 miles), 
Calvin Hasbrouck, superintendent, and Henry S. Mowl, foreman; (2) Locks 23-38 (20 miles), 
Ralph W. Depuy, superintendent; (3) Locks 39-55 (20 miles), Wm. C. Rose, superintendent; (4) 
Locks 56-61 (17 miles), Samuel B. Farnum, superintendent; (5) Locks 62 to Delaware Aqueduct 


(14 miles), L. D. Fuller, superintendent; and (6) Lackawaxen section, Delaware River to 
Honesdale (25 miles), J. B. Fitch, superintendent. 


13. Breaches and Floods and Miscellaneous: In 1853 navigation was interrupted by 
breaches during the year 18 days, and by floods 13 days. Cornell Freight Boats: These boats 
carried 15 to 60 tons of freight. Great Drought of 1854: lasted three months, the boats had to be 
lighted over the Summit level. Andries R. Van Wagenen: named agent in the spring of 1854 for 
the PCC on the D&H Canal; worked as chain-bearer in 1825 on D&H Canal, in 1846 he became 
assistant to Ephraim E. DePuy, Superintendent. Joseph P. Walton, who was the assistant 
engineer on the section between the Summit and Eddyville for the third enlargement, was R. F. 
Lord’s principal assistant. 


14. Surplus Capacity on the D&H Canal: The D&H discovered, following the 1848 
enlargement of its canal, that the capacity of the canal was far greater than that of the railroad 
which fed the canal with coal. Accordingly, they invited other parties who owned coal fields in 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere, to connect their coal fields with the Canal. The D&H would then, 
upon reasonable terms, allow those parties to transport their coal on the canal to tide water. Out 
of that invitation grew the contract, dated August 31, 1847, between the D&H and the PCC (the 
PCC being granted the use of half the estimated capacity of the canal--400,000 tons). The D&H 
then enlarged its canal (bottom average 30 to 35 feet, surface 48 to 50 feet, depth of water 6 feet, and 
locks 15 feet wide and 90 feet long; enlargement completed in early 1853, at a cost of more than 
$2,500,000). With boats carrying 125 to 130 tons now being able to travel on the canal, the 
canal’s capacity was doubled and the cost of transportation, accordingly, was reduced (a 125-ton 
boat on the enlarged canal could transport coal for about 40 cents a ton less than the 50-ton boats 
in use after the second enlargement). 


15. Measuring the Canal: As soon as the third enlargement was completed, the PCC 
began to question the scope and nature of the work accomplished by the D&H during that 
enlargement (most probably in an effort to distance themselves from their financial commitment 
to the enlargement and the terms of their agreement with the D&H) and in the spring of 1853 
contracted with two parties (William J. Harlan and A. H. Vandling) to measure certain sections 
of the Canal and to determine for themselves what were the specs on the Canal over which they 
were to send their coal to market. The following year, 1854, the PCC contracted with three other 
parties to have the entire Canal measured: (1) 1. Delos E. Culver, from Eddyville to Ellenville, 
(2) Isaac B. Culver, from Ellenville to Port Jervis, and (3) Lord Butler, from Port Jervis to 
Hawley. Their surveys and their measurements are the primary content of Volume V in the 
D&H/PCC proceedings. In examining those surveys, the lawyers for the D&H declared all their 
work to be useless because of the methodology used and because those parties did not determine 
the true bottom of the canal as they measured. “The true bottom of the canal,” said the D&H, “is 
not the earth bottom, as assumed and measured by most of the witnesses on the part of the 
defendant [the PCC], but it is the plane on the level, corresponding with the mitre-sill of the lock 
at the upper end of the level.” R. F. Lord on this question: “As a general thing, the top of the 
lower mitre-sill is the bottom line of canal, and the depth of water on it indicates the boating 
head of the level below the lock, and a six-feet head would be six feet on the mitre-sill.” 


16. Railroad and Canal Interconnected: In 1860, the D&H paid the boatmen 
demurrage of $3 a day for every day, over two days, that they were detained, at both ends of the 
Canal. Such delays could have been caused by high water, breaks in the Canal, strikes in the 
mines, or problems on the railroads. In May 1859, the D&H paid demurrage to the boatmen 
because of problems on the just-then-completed 1859 configuration of the Gravity Railroad 
[emphasis added]. 

Asher M. Atkinson, foreman and assistant superintendent on a portion of the Lackawaxen 
section of the Canal, was asked by the PCC attorney: “Was there not also great detention [of 
boats outside the Honesdale boat basin] during the month of May, in the year 1859, growing out 
of irregularity in the running of the cars upon the new portions of the plaintiff s railroad 
[emphasis added] which had been completed that spring in consequence of cars running off the 
track, and being precipitated down the planes?” A. “I have no knowledge of such fact, except by 
report, and that to but a small extent.” Q. “Was it not current at Honesdale, among the officers 
and employees of the Company, that the boats were generally detained, in consequence of the 
difficulties, smashes, and break-ups, of the cars running upon the new portion of the Company’s 
railroad in that month during the season of 1859?” A.”I only know that the boats were detained, 
and the difficulty was said to be that the coal did not come over the road; that is all I know.” 





17. Horatio Allen and James Archbald and the D&H Canal: Allen: “I was resident 
engineer on the Summit division of the Delaware and Hudson Canal--extending from 
Wurtsborough to the Ulster County line, a distance of about ten miles, during its construction. It 
was the practice where the levels were short to make the canal of extra width. I ceased to be 
connected with the construction of the D&H Canal in 1826 or 1827.” Archbald: “I have been 
engaged for twenty-five years in the employment of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company 
upon the canal while it was being constructed, and the balance of the time on their railroads and 
mines... I acted as resident engineer on the D&H Canal during its construction, and part of the 
time had charge of the division between Wurtsborough and Bird’s-nest Rock, a distance of about 
seventeen miles; and subsequently of a division upon the Delaware River between Van Tuyl’s 
basin and the mouth of the Lackawaxen, a distance of about eight miles; and after that I was 
resident engineer upon the Lackawaxen Section, between the Delaware River and Ritch’s Lock, 
a distance of about three miles. The whole of the Delaware and Hudson Canal between 
Wurtsborough and Bird’s-nest Rock was completed under my supervision...The whole of the 
Delaware and Lackawaxen sections were commenced and completed under my supervision, with 
the exception of the lining. About ten or eleven miles of the summit level were made by me. I 
left the canal in the fall of 1827, I think it was.” 


And on and on it goes: page after page of data about and descriptions of the D&H Canal 
and its operations that are not included in any of the published histories of the D&H Canal. What 
we have presented here is only a small sampling of the vast quantity of primary data about the 
D&H that is recorded in the eight volumes (nearly five thousand pages) of pleadings and 
testimony in the New York Supreme Court, 1857-1861--and nowhere else. Those among us who 
are interested in the history of the D&H Canal must now, in the years ahead, incorporate into the 
existing published histories of the D&H Canal this immense body of newly-discovered data 
about the D&H Canal and its operations. 
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